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I.— WHY DID SHAKESPEAKE CEEATE 
FALSTAFF? 

We cannot help thinking of certain characters in 
Shakespeare as real beings. We wonder what this person 
did before the play opened, and after it closed. What 
was the girlhood of Portia? Why had Othello never 
suspected the baseness of Iago? What was the fate of 
Shylock after the scene in court? Of what sort was the 
married life of Beatrice and Benedick? Such questions 
are insistent and compelling, irrelevant though they are. 

Of the characters of the great dramatist, Hamlet,. Cleo- 
patra, Iago, and Falstaff are among the most marvellous. 
They are portrayed with such fulness and intensity that 
they seem to outrun the very laws of their being. They 
escape from the world of fiction and are. Historical char- 
acters are less real than they. And these persons furnish 
a part of the circulating medium of our mental life. We 
think in terms of them. 

Each of the first three named, Hamlet, Cleopatra, and 
Tago, is the central force in a great play. Hamlet without 
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Hamlet is the stock example of the unthinkable. But how 
is it with Falstaff ? Is he a mere accident that befell 
Parts I and II of Henry IV,— a. happy casualty ? In one 
criticism we read : " The usual fool not appearing in 
I Henry IV, Falstaff seems to be introduced merely to fill 
his place at first." * 

I believe that nothing is more striking in the work of 
Shakespeare than the intimate union of the plot and the 
characters. They are mutually interdependent. Aristotle 
held that the plot of a drama is more important than the 
persons. The tendency of modern criticism is to look upon 
the characters as the primary, significant factor. Ideally, 
the more important of the two elements is — both. There 
should be the most intimate union possible of the action 
and the persons, a complete fusion. 

In Shakespeare's best work the plot and the characters 
determine each other. We know that the playwright 
usually started with some borrowed story, but the final 
result often approximates a perfect union of the two 
elements. The story requires the persons, and the persons 
fashion the story. 

Even the special students of the dramatist have been 
slow to appreciate this point. It was Coleridge himself 
who spoke of " Dogberry and his comrades," in Much Ado 
as " forced into the service, when any other less ingeniously 
absurd watchmen and night-constables would have an- 
swered the mere necessities of the action." A few writers 
had pointed the way to a sounder interpretation; bnt it 
was Dr. Furness who showed clearly that Dogberry and 
his associates were foreordained from before the founda- 
tion of the world for the exact roles which Shakespeare 
wished them to play, that the dramatist " was forced to 

1 Misses Porter and Clarke, Poet-Lore, vol. xi, p. 98. 
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have characters like these and none other. The play hinges 
on them." For example : " Had Dogberry been one whit 
less conceited, one whit less pompous, one whit less tedious, 
he could not have failed to drop at least one syllable that 
would have arrested Leonato's attention just before the 
tragic treatment of Hero in the marriage scene, which 
would not have taken place and the whole story would have 
ended then and there." 2 

The early and constant popularity of Shakespeare's 
Sir John Falstaff is noteworthy. An interesting table at 
the close of The Shakespeare Allusion-Book 3 summarizes 
all the known references to the works of the dramatist up 
to the year 1700. In this table the total number of allu- 
sions to each play or poem is given; but it was found 
necessary to treat Falstaff as a work, and to record the 
references to this character apart from other references 
to the separate plays in which he appears. Up to 1650 
Hamlet is alluded to oftener than any other play. During 
this period three other works also — Venus and Adonis, the 
two parts of Henry IV taken together, and Borneo and 
Juliet — show each of them more allusions than are found 
for Falstaff. But during the second half of the century, 
the references to Falstaff decisively outnumber those in 
any other group, there being 48 of these against 37 each 
for the plays Hamlet and Othello, which come next. 

Maurice Morgann's Essay on the Dramatic Character 
of Sir John Falstaff, which appeared in 1777, can fairly 
be called, I presume, the first full discussion of any 
Shakespearean character in any language. Thomas Sec- 
combe is of the opinion that " for style, intellectuality, 
knowledge of human nature, and consequent profound 

2 New Variorum edition of Much Ado, pp. xxxi, xxxiii. 

3 Vol. n, p. 540, Duffield & Co. 
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appreciation of Shakespeare, Morgann's essay has not been 
surpassed." 4 It certainly seems probable that the character 
of Falstaff, upon which the dramatist has lavished his 
power and the world its appreciation, is not a mere chance 
overflow of Shakespeare's creative energy, but is essential 
to his purpose and closely adapted thereto. 

However, as already suggested, an opinion is prevalent 
which runs somewhat as follows : a comedy should furnish 
fun ; Shakespeare invented Falstaff for this purpose ; as a 
mirth-producer, a sort of superior end-man, plump Jack is 
a great success ; no close connection between his role and 
the serious portion of the plays is necessary ; and there is 
no need of any farther explanation of the origin of what 
Morgann calls " the most perfect comic character that 
perhaps ever was exhibited." This simple view is improb- 
able, but it is possible. In The Rehearsal Bayes is made 
to ask : " What a Devil is the Plot good for, but to bring 
in fine things ? " 

Some may suppose that the character of Sir John Old- 
castle in the old play The Famous Victories of Henry the 
Fifth is the original of Shakespeare's Sir John Falstaff. 
There is a touch of truth in this. But Oldcastle, familiar- 
ly called " Jockey," has in The Famous Victories only a 
minor part among the evil companions of the Prince ; and 
he has scarcely a suggestion of Falstaff' s overflowing 
humor. Perhaps the most taking thing that he says is 
the jocular comment on King Henry IV : " He is a good 
old man, God take him to his mercy the sooner." Hardly 
a character in Shakespeare is more entirely the creation 
of his own mind than the fat knight. Sir Sidney Lee says 
with simple justice : " Shakespeare touched the comic 
scenes of the old drama with a magic of his own, and 

4 Article on Morgann, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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summoned out of its dust and ashes the radiance of the 
inimitable Falstaff." 

I believe that Falstaff is a central element in the two 
parts of Henry IV, an organic portion of their structure. 
Yet he does at times seem to be mainly a fun-maker, a 
character whom we both laugh with and laugh at, and 
almost in the same breath. Nothing has helped more to 
give this impression than the fat knight's account of the 
double robbery at Gadshill. 

Critics have not squarely faced the difficulty in inter- 
preting Falstaff's preposterous story of the Gadshill inci- 
dent (I Henry IV, n, iv, 126-313). Professor Bradley 
has shown conclusively that Sir John cannot possibly have 
supposed that his lies on this occasion would be believed. 5 
Falstaff, speaking to a company of bright men concern- 
ing those " rogues in buckram suits," says in effect : 
" 2 = 4 =7 = 9 = 11." Surely he did not expect them 
to believe him. 

But Professor Bradley does not interpret the whole 
situation. The difficulty which he ignores is as great as 
that which he explains. After Jack's absurd contradic- 
tions have been duly exposed, and he has gone out to inter- 
view the old nobleman from court, we have this conver- 
sation : 

Prince. Faith, tell me now in earnest, how came Falstaff's sword 
so hack'd? 

Peto. Why, he hack'd it with his dagger, and said he would swear 
truth out of England but he would make you believe it was done in 
fight, and persuaded us to do the like. 

Bardolph. Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear -grass to make 
them bleed, and then to beslubber our garments with it and swear it 
was the blood of true men. 

(I Henry IV, n, iv, 334-43) 



• " The Rejection of Falstaff," Oxford Lectures on Poetry, Macmil- 
lan, 1909, pp. 264 ff. 
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This part of the scene Professor Bradley does not glance 
at. Why did Falstaff make such careful preparations to 
deceive the Prince, and then pour forth a stream of pre- 
posterous and mutually contradictory lies ? Why this 
elaborate preparation for a deception which is not even 
attempted ? 

It may be claimed that Shakespeare is here filling his 
play with a lot of farcical fun, regardless of plausibility 
and consistency. A recent able writer says : " Falstaff 
piles up his exaggerations pellmell, despite the interrupt- 
ing jeers of the Prince and Poins, and turns at once from 
wit to butt. . . . That Falstaff the wit should thus turn 
into a butt involves a lack of unity and consistency in the 
portrayal which in higher art is nowadays impossible but 
was then not rare. He was the comic character — men 
asked no more." 6 

I cannot think that Shakespeare's art is here so naive 
and inconsistent as the above statement supposes. Let us 
seek for a more satisfactory explanation. 

The fat knight has made the most careful plans to 
deceive the Prince and Poins. This is his immediate 
purpose. When he begins to tell his story, however, the 
confident, satisfied manner of those whom he would dupe 
shows him, I believe, that in some way they have got in 
behind his guard, that his secret is known. Probably the 
truth about those " two rogues in buckram suits " now 
flashes upon his mind, a mind of almost preternatural 
quickness. Instantly he begins piling one lie upon 
another in order to turn their attention from his apparent 
cowardice, about which he is sensitive, to his lies, in which 
he has the pride of an inventor. While he is pouring forth 

« Professor E. E. Stoll, " Falstaff," in Modern Philology, October, 
1914, p. 86. 
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these fabrications, he can take his bearings, judge how 
much his opponents know, and overwhelm them with witty 
sallies. Unperceived by them, Falstaff is here doing 
exactly what on another occasion Poins sees to be his 
purpose : " My lord, he will drive you out of your revenge 
and turn all to a merriment " (II Henry IV, n, iv, 323- 
324). Here, too, he is trying to drive them out of their 
desired success, and to turn all to a merriment. 

To be sure, it was prophesied that " this fat rogue " 
would tell " incomprehensible lies " ; but his slower-witted 
opponents had intended that his falsifications should serve 
their purposes. This riot of invention bewilders them and 
divides their attack. While they are eagerly exposing 
" these lies . . . like their father that begets them, gross 
as a mountain, open, palpable," the moment for pressing 
home the charge of cowardice passes, and the fat knight 
is left half a victor. The situation becomes a race of wits, 
in which Jack easily wins. His intended discomfiture is 
fairly washed away in the overwhelming flood of his un- 
abashed wit and merriment. 

If this interpretation of Falstaff s behavior on this 
occasion be accepted, we shall not feel obliged to regard 
him as a pure fun-maker, turning from wit to butt and 
from butt to wit, regardless of consistency and without any 
reference to the larger interests of the play. Whether 
the reader can accept the view here favored or not, let us 
now try to learn whether we may fairly hold that Shake- 
speare had a distinct, serious purpose in portraying this 
character. 

Harry as Prince and as King is the central figure in 
three successive plays. He has been considered Shake- 
speare's ideal of active, practical, heroic manhood. The 
victor of Agincourt was the glory of the English nation. 
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The broad-minded Shakespeare here takes a man of action, 
not of thought, as his hero. 

The accession of Henry V to the throne seemed to he 
accompanied by a complete transformation in his char- 
acter. " Whereas aforetime," says Holinshed, " he had 
made himself a companion unto misruly mates of dissolute 
order and life, he now banished them all from his pres- 
ence," having " determined to put on him the shape of a 
new man." The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the play of 
Henry V, declares concerning the young king : 

The breath no sooner left his father's body, 

But that his wildness, mortified in him, 

Seem'd to die too; yea, at that very moment 

Consideration like an angel came 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him, 

Leaving his body as a paradise 

To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 

(i, i, 25-31', 

How shall Shakespeare win our sympathy for his hero 
even while the Prince is " a companion unto unruly 
mates of dissolute order and life " ? If the dramatist 
succeeds in this, how shall he gain our approval when the 
new King suddenly turns upon his former friends and 
banishes them? And how can he make us feel that the 
boon companion of roisterers develops naturally into the 
hero-king, admired of all ? A large part of the answer to 
all these hard questions is — Falstaff. His personality 
makes the seemingly impossible possible, even natural. 

The fascination of Falstaff is intensely humorous and 
human. The enjoyment which his overflowing wit and good- 
humor radiate upon his associates, the gusto which his 
very presence imparts to their lives, — all this is measured 
for us by the spontaneous outcry of Bardolph when he 
learns that Falstaff is dead: "Would I were with him, 
wheresome'er he is, either in heaven or in hell ! " (Henry 
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Y, ii, iii, 7-8). Who can blame the Prince because he 
steals away from the tedious formalities of court life to 
spend the time with a fellow of infinite jest ? 

The first scene in which Falstaff appears, however, with 
all its wit and good-fellowship, contains the planning of 
the Gadshill robbery. Shakespeare makes it plain that the 
Prince joins in the escapade purely from mischievous 
delight in tricking and exposing the fat knight; and he 
breaks the shock still farther by having Hal tell us in 
soliloquy at the close of the scene that his companionship 
with thieves is to be but temporary: 

I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok'd humour of your idleness; 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt I never promised, 
By how much better than my word I am, 
By so much shall I falsify men's hopes; 
And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 
My reformation glitt'ring o'er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 
I'll so offend, to make offence a skill, 
Eedeeming time when men think least I will. 

(/ Henry IV, I, ii, 218-40) 

This soliloquy may, as Dr. Johnson declares, " keep the 
Prince from appearing vile in the opinion of the audi- 
ence " ; but it is hardly artistic. I have sometimes wished 
that Shakespeare had given Hal at this point merely a 
few broken phrases that should suggest the faint stirring 
of a better purpose. The definiteness of the Prince's pro- 
gramme repels us. These words always remind me of the 
German judge who is said to have declared solemnly : " I 
vill consider de case t'ree days, and den I vil decide in de 
affirmatif." 

Shakespeare understands how to give as in a long vista 
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a sense of multitudinous experiences that the drama has 
no time to record. Two remarks of Falstaff skillfully 
suggest many untold merrymakings of himself and the 
Prince, and explain the secret of his power over Hal. In 
the scene where each of them has played the King and the 
Prince in turn, we are delighted by the wealth of rich 
comedy which this simple incident has produced. Surely, 
the force of nature can no further go. But when Bardolph 
interrupts them to say that the sheriff and the watch are 
at the door, the knight declares indignantly: "Out, ye 
rogue! Play out the play; I have much to say in the 
behalf of that Falstaff." Thus, all that we have heard 
was but a beginning ; and we get an impression of bound- 
less mental fertility and comic power. 

The sources and the nature of Falstaff's dominion over 
Hal are again made plain when the fat knight comments 
thus upon the foolish Shallow : " I will devise matter 
enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in con- 
tinual laughter the wearing out of six fashions, which is 
four terms, or two actions, and 'a shall laugh without 
intervallums. ... O, you shall see him laugh till his 
face be like a wet cloak ill laid up " (71 Henry IV, v, i, 
87-95). We envy Hal the past good times that are here 
implied. Could he have banished Jack when he did if he 
had known what a feast of fun had been thus carefully 
provided for him ? How much he lost ! 

Falstaff's personality helps to solve the fundamental 
difficulties in the plan of Parts I and II of Henry IV. 
How can we pardon Prince Harry's forgetfulness of his 
dignity and his fondness for low company ? The fascina- 
tion of Falstaff is his sufficient excuse. How can we 
sympathize with the newly-crowned King when he ban- 
ishes the master of his revels ? Shakespeare has gradually 
made clear to us the evil influence of this " white-bearded 
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Satan," and the necessity that the King shall break away 
from him. The sermon on the occasion of the banishment 
seems somewhat Pharisaical; yet if Falstaff were once 
allowed to speak, the King might not be able to resist him, 
and we accept the situation as right and necessary. The 
whole development of Hal is made natural and understand- 
able by the influence of Falstaff. 

When Shakespeare attempted to make Falstaff suffi- 
ciently attractive to palliate and almost justify Prince 
Hal's intimacy with him, and also sought to make him 
later repellent enough to justify the newly-crowned Henry 
V in rejecting his former friend, — the dramatist attempted 
something that was impossible. The man who could suc- 
ceed in both of these attempts might be trusted to square 
the circle. Shakespeare did his best to make the strange 
transformation in Henry's character which he found in the 
records seem natural and credible. In I Henry IV, in 
order to make us sympathize with Prince Hal when all 
the good people about him disapprove, Falstaff conquers 
us with his irresistible humor and good-fellowship. His 
presence creates an earthly paradise of no mean quality. 
We are merry with him — " twice and once," as Silence 
would say. He appeals to our hearts, yea deeper still, to 
our diaphragms. We are his. 

Then, in II Henry IV, Shakespeare begins to weaken 
the bond of sympathy between us and the fat knight. In 
this play we see little of the good-fellowship between Hal 
and Falstaff. Falstaff's selfishness, effrontery, licentious- 
ness, are forced upon us. We discern the real nature of 
the sordid, infectious, criminal world of Mrs. Quickly 
and Doll. 

But the imparting of motion requires time. Much more 
does the stopping of motion, and following that, the im- 
parting of new motion in the opposite direction, require 
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time. This maxim from the physical world is still more 
true in the world of human relations, the realm of the 
emotions and sympathies. There is not time enough in 
the perusal or the acting of II Henry IF to change our 
minds from the sympathetic to the judicial attitude toward 
this supreme humorist. When Henry V, fresh from his 
coronation, condemns and banishes his genial friend, our 
sympathies are baffled. We feel keenly how much there 
is to say in the behalf of that Falstaff, and cannot abandon 
him at once. Refreshed by his humor, knowing, as George 
Radford says, that, " but for the cheering presence of him, 
and men like him, this vale of tears would be a more ter- 
rible dwelling-place than it is," "' our hearts rebel at his 
punishment, even while our judgments approve. 

By his treatment of Falstaff in Henry V, Shakespeare 
recognizes that the old knight still retains our sympathy. 
In the Epilogue to II Henry IV he promised to " con- 
tinue the story, with Sir John in it," but later he per- 
ceived clearly that Falstaff would be out of place amid the 
heroics of Henry V. Nevertheless, the pathos with which 
his death is told is a final manifestation of his attractive- 
ness. The unkindness of the young king's dismissal of 
his boon companion is freely dwelt upon. " The king has 
killed his heart," says the sympathetic Hostess ; " The 
king hath run bad humours on the knight," is Nym's ver- 
sion ; the grandiloquent Pistol tells us : " His heart is 
fracted and corroborate." 

The scene in which the Hostess tells the story of Fal- 
staff' s death is saturated with mingled humor and pathos 
beyond any other that I know. Sir John may have " bab- 
bled of green fields " ; he certainly babbled of some 

* In " Falstaff," contributed to Augustine Birrell's Obiter Diota, 
First Series. 
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other things. At last the end came. " 'A . . . went away 
an it had been any christom child " ; went to "Arthur's 
bosom, if," as the Hostess truthfully adds, " if ever man 
went to Arthur's bosom." 

It is plain that the role of Sir John is not restricted to 
what is indispensable to Shakespeare's main purpose. The 
knight spreads his genial bulk over four plays, if we in- 
clude Henry V. We see that Shakespeare, too, submits 
at times to the potent charm of this character, and allows 
him to have free course and be glorified. The part of 
plump Jack is joyously expanded and diversified, for the 
delight of men and the glory of Shakespeare. This fact 
has prevented most students from perceiving that the role 
of Falstaff lies at the very foundation of these plays, that 
it is a structural necessity. 

Albert H. Tolman. 



